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What’s Happened to I.T.O.? 


Just two years ago this week—March 24, 1948— 
the Charter for an International Trade Organization 
was signed at Havana by representatives of 53 na- 
tions. To date the I.T.O., which is to be one of the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations, has not 
come into existence. For so far only two nations 
have joined. 


Most are waiting to see what the United States 
will do. If the U. S. fails to join, I-T.O. will prob- 
ably not be created—and in any case could hardly 
be effective without the world’s most important trad- 
ing country. 

U. S. membership in I.T.O. will require a majority 
vote in both the House and the Senate. Hearings 
have not yet been held in either, although they are 
expected to begin shortly in the House. The heavy 
volume of international matters before Congress in 
the past two years, with deadlines that could not be 
postponed, have partly explained the delay. Some 
also believe that the Administration and Congres- 
sional leaders have not pushed I.T.O. for fear of a 
tough fight in getting approval: the Charter 1s com- 
plex, portions of it are controversial, and the opposi- 
tion has been more vocal than the supporters. 


Need for I.T.O. 


Yet the need for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion has become clearer than ever before. Increas- 
ingly problems of world trade are moving to the 
center of the stage in the postwar economy. The 
last two years of E.R.P. will revolve largely around 
the trade question. How to achieve an export-import 
balance between the United States and the rest of 
the world is emerging as a key issue. The I.T.O. 
will provide a round-table for working out solutions 
to such problems. Can the United States afford to 
let it go by default? 


WASHINGTON WANTS TO VOTE! 


Only 44 more signatures needed on the District of 
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Representative signed up for “Votes for D. C.”? 
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Reorganization Round-Up 


Just over a year ago, the Hoover Commission sub- 
mitted to Congress its 19-volume report on ways to 
reorganize the federal government. The major pur- 
pose of these proposals is to improve the overall 
management of the government and of the individ- 
ual departments and to group all related functions 
together. The Commission’s proposals can be put 
into effect in three ways: (1) Congressional legisla- 
tion; (2) reorganization plans presented to Congress 
by the President to become law in 60 days if neither 
House disapproves; (3) internal administrative ac- 
tion. 

A Year’s Progress 


Legislation enacted last year, covering about 20° 
of the Commission’s recommendations, included 
strengthened unification of the armed services, basic 
reorganization of the State Department, and the 
establishment of the General Services Administration 
combining all federal housekeeping activities. 


The first three legislative proposals of 1950, now 
in committee, provide for changes in personnel man- 
agement, a revamping of federal accounting and 
budgeting procedures, and the modernization of the 
Post Office Department. 


During the first session of the 81st Congress, six 
of the President’s seven reorganization plans were 
approved. On March 13 of this year he sent up 
twenty-one more. If these plans go through, about 
half of the Commission’s proposals will have become 
law. The plans are roughly divided into three 
groups. The first thirteen are designed to improve 
the management of six executive departments and 
seven regulatory agencies. Seven provide for the 
regrouping of related functions and the last plan 
would transfer the Maritime Commission into the 
Department of Commerce in order to centralize re- 
sponsibility for all the government’s transportation 
programs. 


Over 50% of the recommendations needing only 
administrative action have been put into effect. 
Notable among these has been the streamlining of 


the 1950-1951 federal budget’s format. 
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Implications of the H-Bomb 


The shadow of the hydrogen bomb continues to 
loom large over public thinking (see Trenps, Feb- 
ruary 20). The sense of urgency caused by the Presi- 
dent’s announcement is reflected in renewed requests 
by members of Congress and the public for a fresh 
stock-taking of United States foreign policy. 

Believing that there is not yet an adequate basis 
for informed public discussion, ten organizations 
(including the League of Women Voters) asked on 
March 10 for a Presidentially-appointed Commission 
to consider the implications of all weapons of mass 
destruction and report to the public. Their state- 
ment says: | 


“The decision to make the Hydrogen Bomb has heightened the im- 
portance of issues which are basic to our democratic system. We are 
driven to defend ourselves by measures which could destroy the way 
of life we seek to preserve. These new threats to our freedom compel 
us to find ways of strengthening democratic participation in the formu- 
lation of public policy. 


“Informed, extensive, and wise public discussion of issues of this 
magnitude is, in our judgment, essential. 


“Confident that the President and the Secretary of State share this 
belief, we urge that a commission should be appointed to clarify and 
facilitate such discussion. This commission should consider all weapons 
of mass destruction in the context of over-all foreign policy. Its report 
should illuminate possible courses of action and the political, economic, 
and moral consequences of each, in order that the public may exercise 
an informed judgment. 


“The commission should consist of persons chosen for breadth of 
experience, judgment and a belief that peace is possible. The mem- 
bers should be free to concentrate for a period of weeks—even months— 
on these problems. Their concentrated thinking when shared with the 
people, would stimulate and promote a sounder and more constructive 
public opinion. The nation would be better prepared to safeguard 
our freedoms and support our government in whatever steps become 
necessary in the critical years ahead.” 


Coudert Amendment 


Representative Coudert (N.Y.) has submitted an 
alternative proposal to the Lodge-Gossett resolution 
to amend the Constitution to reform the Electoral 
College (see Trenps 2/20/50). The Coudert amend- 
ment (H.J.Res. 414) would retain electors but instead 
of running on a general ticket, two electors would be 
chosen from the state at large and the remaining 
would be chosen by districts,—as Senators and Rep- 
resentatives are chosen. 

What are the arguments given for the Coudert 
district system? The proponents of the Coudert 
amendment are opposed to the principle of propor- 
tional representation (PR), which they think is 
embodied in the Lodge-Gossett resolution, because 
they believe that PR would weaken the two-party 
system. They argue that if the President were chosen 
in this manner, the same system might eventually 
be applied to the election of Representatives. They 
also contend that the district system would make 
impossible a distortion of the entire vote of a state 
because of local accidents. 

What are the apparent drawbacks to the Coudert 
amendment? Political observers believe that less 
party discipline can be expected from electors chosen 
individually. Also, the Coudert proposal fails to 
eliminate the Electoral College and would, in fact, 
move the choice of President further from the people. 
If, as it is assumed, the electors would be chosen 
from Congressional districts, the state legislature, 
which delineates these districts, could gerrymander 
in such a way as to give disproportionate weight 
to one political party. 
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* CURRENT LEGISLATION x 


Displaced Persons*: After several days of debate the Senate 
voted on March 8 to lay aside H. R. 4567 until March 31 
and then to limit further debate to 30 minutes for each side 
on each germane amendment and one hour for each side on 
the substitute * offered by Senator Kilgore and 17 other 
Senators. Actual voting is expected to begin on April 4. 
The Kilgore substitute * would virtually restore H. R. 4567 
to the form in which it passed the House. 


European Recovery Program (S. 3101* and H. R. 
7378*): Senate Foreign Relations Committee is meeting 
in executive session to consider this legislation. House For- 
eign Affairs Committee hearings have also concluded. 


Electoral College Amendment (S. J. Res. 2 and H. J. 
Res. 2): On March 10 the House Rules Committee voted 
7 to 4 against granting a rule to this measure. Voting 
against: Sabath, Madden, McSweeney, Delaney, Allen, 
Brown and Wadsworth. Voting for: Cox, Smith, Lyle and 
Herter. 


Federal Aid to Education (S$. 246*): On March 14 the 
House Education and Labor Committee rejected S. 246 * 
by vote of 13 to 12. On March 15 the Committee voted 13 
to 12 to consider on April 17 H. R. 5939, a bill to authorize 
$300,000,000 to aid the states in financing more equitable 
teachers’ salaries in the public elementary and secondary 
schools. Meanwhile, a Subcommittee will consider a school 
construction bill. 


D. C. Home Rule (S. 1537*): 174 Representatives are re- 
ported to have signed the Discharge Petition to bring this 
bill to the House Floor. 218 are needed. 


Repeal of Margarine Taxes and Fees (H. R. 2023*): 
Conference report on this legislation was accepted by the 
House on March 7 and by the Senate on March 8. On 
March 16 the bill was signed by the President. 


* Indicates League Support. 


